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Number One on the Congressional Agenda 
This article is for those who want “ERP” in a nutshell. To an outline of the program is added an 
extraordinary comment on it from cne of the most influential of British journals. 


When Mr. Truman put the European Recovery }ro- 
gram up to Congress on the eve of the Christmas recess 
he presumably had in mind not only the fruitfulness of 
quiet reflection between the acts of legislative drama, but 
the effect of voices from home on the legislative mind. On 
its return Congress will have to come to a decision on the 
Administration’s program. Senator Vandenberg’s ex- 
pressed desire for full debate on the matter implies that 
citizens should form intelligent and positive judgments on 
the issues involved. 

The President, in his Message to Congress on Decem- 
ber 19, called for legislation authorizing the appropriation 
of $17 billion for aid to Europe covering the period from 
April 1, 1948 to June 30, 1952. Appropriation for the 
fifteen month period April 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949 in the 
amount of $6.8 billion should be made, he said, in time 
for the program to go into effect by April 1. Appropria- 
tions for the later years should be considered by Congress 
on an annual basis. 

The participating countries of Europe are Austria, [el- 
gium, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Turkey and the United Kingdom; to- 
gether with the western area of Germany controlled by 
France, Britain and the United States. 

Two purposes are to be achieved: (1) to raise the 
standard of living in Europe, and (2) at the same time to 
enlarge the European capacity for production. United 
States funds will make possible at once the importation of 
grain for current consumption and of fertilizer and agri- 
cultural machinery to increase food production, of fuel 
for current use and of mining machinery to increase coal 
output. Industrial goods will be supplied to relieve critical 
shortages at strategic points which now cripple industrial 
production. 

Agreements among the participating countries and with 
the United States would be designed to ensure the most 
effective use of the funds and goods supplied. Each par- 
ticipating country, the President said, would pledge itself 
to take the following actions, except as they are inapplic- 
able to a particular country: 

“(1) To promote increased industrial and agricultural 


production in order to enable the participating country to 


become independent of abnormal outside economic assist- 
ance. 


“(2) To take financial and monetary measures necessary 


to stabilize its currency, establish or maintain a proper 
rate of exchange, and generally to restore or maintain 
confidence in its monetary system. 

(3) To cooperate with other participating countries to 
reduce barriers to trade among themselves and with other 
countries, and to stimulate an increasing interchange of 
goods and services. 

“(4) To make efficient use, within the framework of a 
joint program for European recovery, of the resources of 
the participating country, and to take the necessary steps 
to assure efficient use in the interest of European economic 
recovery of all goods and services made available through 
United States aid. 

“(5) To stimulate the production of specified raw ma- 
terials, as may be mutually agreed upon, and to facilitate 
the procurement of such raw materials by the United 
States for stockpiling purposes from the excess above the 
reasonable domestic usage and commercial export require- 
ments of the source country. . 

(6) To deposit in a special account the local currency 
equivalent of aid furnished in the form of grants, to be 
used only in a manner mutually agreed between the two 
governments, 

“(7) To publish domestically and to furnish to the 
United States appropriate information concerning the use 
of our aid and the progress made under the agreements 
with other participating countries and with the United 
States.” 

The United States would, under the plan, retain the 
right to determine whether continuance of aid was justi- 
fied by the effectiveness of its use. 

United States aid would be extended partly in the form 
of grants and partly in the form of loans, depending pri- 
marily on the capacity of each country to make repayment 
and the effect of additional international debt upon the 
accomplishment of genuine recovery. No unnecessary bur- 
den should be imposed, Mr. Truman said, on the American 
people, but neither should repayment be required where its 
imposition would produce financial paralysis. Provisions 
are included for the encouragement of private financing 
and investments. 

The total cost to the American people would be about 
five per cent of the cost of the recent war and less than 
three per cent of the national income during the program 
period. United States exports to Europe would decrease 
with the gradual revival of Europe’s trade. In order to 


= 
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avoid unnecessary scarcities and inflationary pressures at 
home the United States would procure certain commodi- 
ties from other countries, particularly the food-producing 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. Special arrange- 
ments must be made to meet shipping requirements, con- 
sistent with the long-range merchant marine requirements 
of the United States and of the receiving countries. 

The relationship of European aid to other international 
questions is taken account of. The industry of western 
Germany can contribute substantially to the general co- 
operative effort. The plan is based on the assumption that 
the normal pattern of trade between Eastern and Western 
Europe will gradually be restored. It is not considered 
feasible to carry out the program wholly within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. Five participating countries 
are not yet members of the United Nations and some 
countries which are will not be participating in the pro- 
gram. It is expected that the procurement of supplies will 
benefit all the Americas. Plans are being formed for fur- 
ther aid to China. 

The aid required amounts to only five per cent of the 
total national production of the participating countries of 
Europe but it is crucial in generating recovery. It is ex- 
pected that other countries will help, Canada, for example, 
and international institutions such as the International 
Bank and the Export-Import Bank. 

The establishment of a new and separate agency, to be 
known as the Economic Cooperation Administration, is 
contemplated. An administrator appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate would be directly re- 
sponsible to the President. The E. C. A. would initiate the 
approved program, project by project, and nation by na- 
tion, and devise regulations for its “supervision, coopera- 
tive assistance and other policy matters.” It would work 
closely with the Department of State and other existing 
government agencies and with United States Ambassadors 
abroad. The Administrator would be subject to the Secre- 
tary of State in matters affecting foreign policy. Also a 
special representative for the European Recovery Pro- 
gram would be appointed by the President, subject to Sen- 
ate confirmation, with ambassadorial rank. 

The New York Times on December 20 printed the fol- 
lowing table showing the basis on which the figure for 
United States aid outlay was estimated: 


How 17 Billion Is Figured 


Where two figures are shown, the lower figure represents the 
cost if prices drop, the higher figure represents the sum if prices 
hold at about present levels: 


(In millions of dollars) 

1. Deficit of the sixteen European nations and 

Germany in trade with the entire West- 


2. Add: Deficit of United States—British 
Zone of Germany in trade with other 


Empopeah COUNITICS 600 
4. Subtract: Financing provided by World 

Bank, private loans, unspent credits, aid 

from other Western Hemisphere coun- 


5. Total needed from United States Treasury. 
6. Subtract: Separate appropriation being 
asked by the Army to combat “disease 
and unrest” in Germany through June, 
7. Total needs for Marshall Plan............ 


8. Authorization asked of Congress 


$ 15,900 to $18,600 


$ 15,100 to $17,800 
$17,000 


The Times gives the following estimates of the com- 
modities involved: 
Commodities in Aid Plan 
In Thousands of Metric Tons 
April- Fiscal 


June 1948- 1949- 1950- 1951- 
Commodity 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 Totals 
Bread grains ...... 2,375 5,820 5,540 4,475 4,475 22,685 
Coarse grains ...... 80 1,125 1,625 1,800 1,800 6,430 
Fats and oils........ 36 «146 160 177.177 696 
Oilcake and meal.... 48 198 250 250 300 1,046 
42 138 68 71 430 
23 46 68 90 234 
Canned milk ........ 80 160 105 93 68 506 
Dried 63 125 81 85 81 435 
20 40 20 20 20 120 
Deied ae 121 114 80 91 438 
26 25 25 48 129 
Presh 26 3366 525 525 1,774 
51 205 212 208 209 885 
170 521 521 546 572 2,330 
Phosphate rock ..... 21 83 83 83 83 353 
10,250 33,000 15,000 5,500 2,766 66,516 
Petroleum .......... 5,371 23,903 24,844 26,169 27,628 107,915 
Iron and steel finished 414 1,655 1,700 1,630 1,152 6,551 
Crude & semi-finished 187 748 748 748 690 3,121 
In Millions of Dollars 
Agricultural mach’y. ... 136.3 161.5 1318 115.5 545.1 
Coal mining mach’y. ... 819 527 376 34.5 206.7 
Steel equipment ....  ... 481 482 482 482 192.7 
Timber equipment .. ... 169 222 7 62.5 
Electrical equipment. ... 95.0 100.7 85.0 65.0 345.7 
In Thousands of Units 

13 54 31 27 27 152 


Note: Petroleum supplies to be shipped by the United States 
under the Marshall Plan would be obtained largely from sources 
outside the continental United States. 


The “Economist” Appraises the Program 


\Ve have referred several times to a much discussed as- 
pect of ERP, its bearing upon the domestic policies of 
the governments being aided. A frank discussion of this 
matter from the British point of view occurred in the 
Economist (London) on November 15. 


Of the scaling down of the Paris estimates the Econo- 
mist comments: “There was always a good margin for 
trimming in the Paris estimates. ... They were no doubt 
a correct interpretation of the assumptions on which they 
were based—but the assumptions themselves can be modi- 
fied. It is no more in Europe’s than in America’s interest 
that more than the minimum of aid should be given, since 
nothing could well be more disastrous for European re- 
covery than that illusions should be kept alive on a diet 
of dollars. There should be no complaints about the ef- 
forts so far made in Washington to make the whole 
scheme look tighter and thriftier and to transfer large 
portions of the work to the World Bank and the Export- 
Import Bank.” 

On the matter of sovereignty: “Some of the conditions 
foreshadowed in Mr. Marshall’s statement do represent 
infringement of national independence. And so 
they should. It was from the first inevitable that the 
Americans should attach strings to an operation of this 
kind. The only question has been, and still is, whether 
the conditions are reasonable and wise.” After reviewing 
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the specifications suggested in the Harriman report, the 
Economist continues : 


“There is nothing in any of these conditions that un- 
reasonably infringes the political sovereignty or injures 
the national self-respect of the receiving nations. It is 
true that their rigid enforcement might cause some clash 
of opinions and ruffling of dignities. But it is reasonable 
to ask that a borrower should start with his affairs in 
order ; it is eminently reasonable to enforce Mr. Marshall's 
basic principle that America only helps those who do 
everything possible to help themselves and one another ; 
and ... it is as reasonable that Americans should urge 
higher coal production on the British as it is that the 
British should urge the lending of dollars on the Ameri- 
cans. It is proper that France should be restrained from 
carrying out some of its more extravagant schemes of 
capital reconstruction at the expense of its neighbors in 
Europe, and should be asked to concede to western Ger- 
many a bigger role in the Marshall Plan than it has yet 
received. And it is both wise and welcome that the Amer- 
icans should wish to prevent the proceeds from sales of 
their goods being used by thriftless Ministers of finance 
as a deceptively easy way to give their budgets an appear- 
ance of balance. 

“All this can be said with confidence once it is accepted 
that the American objective is to get western Europe 
eventually standing on its own feet, to make the sixteen 
nations partners in a common European enterprise and not 
mere mercenaries of State Department policy. On this 
point the Harriman report is both candid and clear... .” 

Hints are found, however, in the Harriman Report 
and in “unofficial” American comment, of conditions that 
might “in fact prevent the recipient nations from working 
their way out of dependence on dollar aid,” and might 
“make it more difficult for Europe to balance its trading 
accounts without gifts or loans.” There is, for instance, 
“the suggestion that some of the proceeds, in local cur- 
rency, of selling American goods delivered to the Eu- 
ropean governments free of charge could be used to 
finance local expenditure by the American government, 
including the stockpiling of strategic materials, such as 
rubber and uranium. As a principle this is not unreason- 
able. But if the local expenditures of the American gov- 
ernment, including expenditure on stockpiling, are ex- 
penditures that would have to be carried out in the ab- 
sence of a Marshall Plan, then this proposal would in fact 
reduce Europe’s earnings of dollars below what they 
would otherwise have been and, to that extent, create a 
further need for more Marshall dollars in their place. 

“The same tendency seems to lie behind the criticism 
that the shipbuilding programme of the Paris Report 
makes excessive demands for steel. Is this a genuine 
piece of businesslike criticism, or a desire to assist Ameri- 
can shipping? Is Britain to be denied the right to build 
liners and cargo vessels which might regain some of its 
prewar dollar-earning capacity? The answer is obvious, 
and it must be borne in mind that there may be similar 
threats to the dollar-earning capacities of other countries 
buried in the massive argument of the full Harriman re- 
port. The argument to be used against them—if they 
exist—is that they are inconsistent with the basic purposes 
of the Marshall Plan. It is very natural that Americans 
should hesitate to spend their dollars in order to build up 
competitors for their own trade. But if the nations of 
Western Europe are to become solvent they must be al- 
lowed to compete with American trade. Congress can 
have, in Europe, either solvent competitors or insolvent 
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non-competitors ; it cannot have solvent non-competitors.” 

While such considerations “weigh lightly in the balance 
against the generosity and the grand sweep of the Mar- 
shall proposals,” it is true that “the plan is to be one of 
the main weapons of American foreign policy. As such 
Mr. Molotov and Mr. Zhdanov are quite right to fear it 
and attack it. It sets out to prove wrong their publicly 
proclaimed hopes and estimates ; and there can be no doubt 
that the majority of the people of western Europe want 
to see the proof succeed.” 


Russians at Work 


“Thanks to the correct decisions which we have taken 
in the past, the problems we have been facing are suc- 
cessfully overcome and we can now proceed to the next 
stage of our task.” This was the favorite opening for 
UNRRA mission meetings by its Soviet chief, according 
to a participant, Michael Barratt Brown, who writes in 
the November 29 New Statesman and Nation (London) 
of cooperation with Russians in an UNRRA staff group. 
It was hard for them, he says, to understand the Western 
approach to problems, to realize that it is not “universally 
accepted that man is capable of controlling his life by his 
own efforts,” or to accept the possibility of more than 
one right solution to any problem. “Living themselves 
in a settled society, with clear and now universally ac- 
cepted aims and perspectives, Russians underrate the ex- 
tent to which their own thinking, as well as that of West- 
ern countries, is determined by environment.” 


The measure of group planning which the Soviet chief 
of the mission expected from the staff—which he called 
“our collective’—was a new experience for British and 
American members. “What he and his Russian colleagues 
were obviously used to,” says Mr. Brown, “was some- 
thing like a Quaker business meeting, however different 
the language and subject matter. Where there is agree- 
ment on fundamental questions, as there is among Rus- 
sians or among Quakers, the highest measure of direct 
democracy is possible and a skilful chairman can take the 
individual contribution of each member into the forma- 
tion of a real group decision. Voting is neither necessary 
nor desirable and the strength of purpose and moral 
righteousness which arises from the unity felt ensures 
that discussion will lead to effective action.” 

Mr. Brown encountered no difficulty in penetrating the 
“superficially reserved exterior” of his Russian confreres. 
He found them serious and energetically concentrated in 
their working efforts and undisturbed by any underlying 
uncertainties. They proved sympathetic and warmly hu- 
man in their contacts. He comments: 


“Having infinite faith in man’s capacity to control his 
own environment and so his life, Russians assume that 
any group of men-honestly studying a problem will come 
to the same conclusions provided that they know the 
same facts. The powers of persuasion are therefore un- 
limited except in the case of dishonest men who see the 
better and choose the worse for reasons of personal com- 
fort or ambition. How like the Quakers they were, too, 
so convinced of their own rightness, so anxious to help 
others to see things the same way, always ready to come 
back and try the same arguments over again, so resentful 
if you did not take them seriously. It was not hard for 
us to see how Mr. Bevin must writhe under the lecturing, 
however brilliant, of Mr. Molotov. Yet they were far 
from humourless and could laugh well enough at them- 
selves. None of them was in any way pompous or pre- 
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tentious and they hated and despised such behavior in 
others.” 


Testimony on Profit Sharing 


The question is often asked why profit sharing has not 
been adopted on a larger scale. It seems to be still a con- 
troversial subject even among industrialists. The Specta- 
tor (London) for October 10 contained a brief but rather 
remarkable article by Theodore Taylor who at 97 years 
of age is still the active head of a woollen firm in York- 
shire. In introducing his article the editor notes that Mr. 
Taylor’s employes were “among the first to offer last 


month to work overtime in furtherance of the export 
drive.” 


Commenting on the recent report of the Conservative 
Party’s Committee on Profit-Sharing, Mr. Taylor insists 
that there is a general tendency to ignore the problem of 
the workers’ motive. “If we were angels we might all 
do our best irrespective of the result to ourselves, and it 
may be well to hold up the picture of universal altruism 
to our gaze. But the picture remains a picture, and even 
under a Socialist government does not become reality. 
People of all classes follow what they believe to be their 
own interests. To secure the greatest and best production 
of the commodities and services required, we must appeal 
to selfish interests. It is possible at the same time to ap- 
peal to the altruism latent in all human beings. The way 
to secure maximum results is to make it the personal in- 
terest of all to produce them; hence the validity of profit- 
sharing.” 

Profit sharing, Mr. Taylor believes, is an instrument 
for bringing back together the employer and employed 
who have been separated in the development of large- 
scale industry. It expresses in practical fashion the truth 
that those who work in an enterprise and those who pro- 
vide savings as capital are “essentially one.” It is inter- 
esting to note that he thinks of profit sharing as in reality 
an increase in wages, no matter whether the share is given 
to the workers in cash or in stock. His own preference 
is for distribution in the form of shares in the company. 

Profit sharing has not grown rapidly in Great Britain 
but it has grown steadily. “It is successfully at work in 
mining, the making of bricks, cement, matches, gas and 
chemicals, in building and contracting, farming, fruit- 
farming, jam-making, the production of chocolates, bis- 
cuits, confectionery, mustard, starch, soap and mineral 
waters, fishing, brewing, tea-blending and grocery, engi- 
neering, motor-making, machine-making, coach-building, 
dyeing and cleaning, cotton, woollen, linen and clothing 
manufacture, the mantle trade, drapery, boot and shoe 
manufacture and dealing, boot-repairing, leather-manufac- 
turing, blanket-making, shipping, printing, newspapers, 
publishing, stationery-manutacturing, the offices of solici- 
tors, insurance and patent agents. In fact, wherever ar- 
ticles or services are produced for which there is a market 
price, if a profit is made it can be shared.” One reason it 
has not grown more rapidly, Mr. Taylor thinks, is that it 
is so contrary to custom to give away anything in business 
that the offer to do it excites suspicion of the employer’s 
good faith. In 55 years’ experience of profit sharing in 
his own business which is competitive and “not too pros- 
perous” he has tested the durability of the plan. A dis- 
astrous year followed the introduction of profit sharing. 
There were other years in which a loss instead of a profit 
was realized. “In spite of every endeavor on my part to 


' discover what grumbling there may have been, up to the 


present I can hear of none.” The concern pays standard 
wages and operates a simple system of profit sharing 
without complicating rules and conditions. Its product, 
woollen cloth, finds its way to markets throughout the 
world. The business is relatively small, normally employ- 
ing 1600 persons though since the war that number have 
not been available. During the history of the plan more 
than £1,890,000 have been distributed in profits to the 
employes. 


Protestant Churches on Race Relations 


Recent denominational pronouncements in regard to 
race relations are summarized by Frank S. Loescher, 
American Friends Service Committee, in Social Forces 
(Chapel Hill, N. C.) for December, 1947. 


From 1908 to 1929 only six resolutions were adopted 
by the 17 bodies included in the study. “Mob violence was 
usually the chief concern of the statements.” ‘“Twenty- 
seven different statements on race relations with sixt 
endorsements by denominations now members of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches were adopted during the thir- 
ties.” A majority of these focused on lynching with but 
little attention to “the more controversial and more basic 
issue of economic discrimination.” 


During the ’40s the “wave of pronouncements” has 
become ‘something of a flood.” In this period there were 
nearly 100 pronouncements. “For the first time economic 
discrimination is recognized in a forthright and specific 
manner: four denominations endorsed the principles em- 
bodied in the work of the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee, three of these favoring congressional action to set 
up a permanent F.E.P.C.” There is a “growing aware- 
ness of discrimination against Negroes.” “The outstand- 
ing characteristic” of these pronouncements is the trend 
toward self-examination. Almost one third of them are 
“focused on the church and its membership.” 


Since the war race relations has maintained “a cen- 
tral place” in Protestant pronouncements. The declara- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches at its meeting in 
March, 1946, has been adopted by the following denomina- 
tions: Congregational Christian, Disciples of Christ, 
Evangelical and Reformed, and Presbyterian U.S.A, Con- 
gregational Christian churches took action to make race 
relations “a major concern for the 1946-1948 biennium.” 
The Evangelical and Reformed Church will make 1948- 
49 “a period of special church-wide emphasis” on this 
subject. The Presbyterian Church U.S.A., is studying 
ways for the denomination to become non-segregated. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church in 1946 asked for the 
appointment of a bi-racial committee to stimulate “in- 
creased participation” of “Negro laymen” in the Church’s 
work. 

Several denominations have endorsed state Fair Em- 
ployment Practices legislation and urged at least considera- 
tion of similar federal legislation. Four denominations 
have denounced residential segregation. In 1945 the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. urged local churches 
“to establish interracial committees in their communities 
to promote opportunities for joint worship.” In 1947 
they stressed civil rights and condemned anti-minority 
activities. The Southern Baptists in three successive 
years have adopted resolutions urging equal opportunity 
within the system of segregation. 
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